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THE STURTEVANT SYSTEM 


OF 


| oo ey SCVENTI- 


ae wee anty LATION 
unis ——aih) and :: 
: Ye Gy) )6=—sO HEATING 


Insures positive venti- 
lation at all times with 
air properly tempered 
and thermostatically con- 
trolled. 


B. F. 
Sturtevant 
Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 
LONDON 

















SPECIFICATION 
REMINDER 


FOR THE USE OF 


Architects, Builders 


AND OTHERS. 





A complete summary of items of every 


@_ You are acquainted with several roofs in your branch of building work. A very use- 


town which have been covered with ‘‘ Taylor Old 








2 ; ful book for those who have to do 
4 Style ”’ tin. You know how long it has been there, sails athe einai: mille ieedinaatinn al 
mg and how well it wears. Every tin roofer has had buildings. Price, 50 cents per copy. 
some experience of this kind. Don’t you want to Apply to 
trust your reputation to a tin that lasts like “ Taylor 
Old Style”? WILLIAM H. SAYWARD, 
, Secretary of the National Association of Builders, 
N. & G. Taytor Co, 166 Devonshire St. BOSTON, MASS. 
. Established 1810 
Mf PHILADELPHIA 


‘** All I can say about these far-off, also-ran 
tins is that if they are good imitations, ‘Taylor 
Old Style’ must be rotten.’’—Rufus the Roofer, 
in November Arrow. 
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Westinghouse 


Single-Acting Steam Engines 


5 H. P. to 400 H. P. 





Westinghouse Standard Steam Engine 


SELF-CONTAINED CONSTRUCTION 
EFFICIENT OPERATION 


For particulars address nearest sales office of 


-The Westinghouse Machine Co., 


Works, East Pittsburg, Pa. 


Sales Offices 
New York, 10 Bridge St. Chicago, 171 La Salle St. 

Boston, 131 State St. Detroit, Union Trust Bidg. 
Pittsburg, Westinghouse Bldg. Philadelphia, Stephen Girard Bldg. 
Designers and Builders of 
Steam Engines, Gas Engines, Steam Turbines, Roney Mechanical Stokers. 


























Westinghouse Induction Motor geared to Elevator Hoist 


Westinghouse 
Motor=Driven Elevators 
Noiseless 


Reliable 
Economical 


Circular 1050 gives particulars 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Sales Offices in all Large Cities 











THE WINKLE TERRA GOTTA 60. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural 


Terra Cotta 


IN ALL COLORS. 


OFFICE: 


Rooms 502 and 503, Century Building, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Werks: CHELTENHAM, ST. LOUIS. 





“The Traveler 
Who contemplates a trip to Colo- 


rado, Utah, California or the North- 
west should know that 


The Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 


widely known as ‘‘ The Scenic Line 
of the World,’’ has more scenic at- 
tractions than any other route across 
the continent, traversing as it does 
the Rocky Mountain Region through 
Royal Gorge, Canon of the Grand 
River, Glenwood Springs, Marshall 
Pass, Black Canon, Castle Gate, and 
the world-famed Salt Lake City. Its 
three through daily trains are equip- 
ped with the latest improved cars of 
allclasses. Its dining car service is 
unsurpassed. For illustrated pam- 
phlets address 


S. K. HOOPER, G. P. &T. A. 
Denver . 
Colo, 
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“Standard 











Sanitary 























THE “DELECTO”— PLATE 3113G 





Possess Qualities which make them Superior to 
all Other Closet Combinations 


“Standar d’ Porcelain Enameled Closet Bowls are neat in design 
and will not stain or discolor. 
vitreous than of earthenware, and is absolutely non-porous. 
not craze under frost or crack when frozen. 
Work is made in our own wood-working plant and the wood is properly 
cured to prevent warping or opening of joints. 


The “Delecto” 


is a popular “Standard” Closet and should be specified by architects who 
are especially particular about this most important fixture of the bath- 





room. Like all other “Standard” 


GOLD” label, the guarantee of quality and durability which relieves 


you of all risk. 


We will mail our book ‘‘MODERN BATHROOMS’”’ to your 


clients, with your compliments, if you will send us their names. 


Standard Sanitary N)fg, Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA., U. S. A. 


9 Porcelain Enameled Closets 


AND HIGH GRADE 





Wood Work 


The surface is more 
They will 
Standard” Sanitary Wood 


Ware, it bears our ‘‘GREEN and 











PORCELITE 


Is the Only Enamel Paint 


That has stood the test of ten years’ 
wear and retained its durability, 
permanent high gloss, and has not 
checked or cracked. :: 3: oc: 0: 





Interior Woodwork 
Plastered Walls 
Brickwork, Metals 


=== Paint with = 


PORCELITE 











The Thomson 
Wood Finishing Co. 


Varnish, Enamel and Wood Filler 
Manufacturers 
Inventors and Sole Makers 


Office, 115 N. Fourth Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














W ANTED Asingle man who is especially 
artistic in designing medium 
price dwellings, making perspectives for 
book half-tones. State experience, refer- 
ences and terms. Address, 
D. S. HOPKINS, Architect, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





If it were a fact 


Which, under proper conditions, it is 
not—that white lead covers better than 
Zinc White, still, in view of its greater 
spreading power and greater durabil- 
ity, Zinc White would be by far the 
more economical paint. Any high- 
grade combination paint based on 
Zinc White will cover more area, 
pound for pound, than the best white 
lead, will cover this area equally well, 
will cover it more pleasingly and more 
economically and will keep it effect- 
ively covered much longer. One does 
not need to go beyond the facts in the 
possession of any paint manufacturer 
to prove that Zinc White is the vital 
element in successful paint-making. 


FREE =--Our Practical Pamphlets: 


**Paints in Architecture.”’ 
‘*The Paint Question.’’ 
‘* Specifications for Architects.’’ 
‘*French Government Decrees.’’ 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


71 Broadway, NEW YORK 


We do not grind zinc in oil. List of 
manufacturers of Zinc White Paints 
will be furnished on request. 





ORNAMENTAL 
—— 


STAIRS 
STORE FRONTS 
ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES 
FENCES anp RAILINGS 


SIDEWALK LIGHTS 
SKYLIGHTS 


Brown Bros. Mig. Co. 


Established in 1860 
22d St. and Campbell Avenue 


CHICAGO 


Telephone Canal 115 
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THE CHEAPEST GOODS Established 1844. 


Do not always cost the least. 


Peerless 
Mortar Golors 


Are the Brightest, Strongest and Most Durable. 


MM of 


THEIR ULTIMATE COST IS THEREFORE THE LOWEST. 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 
Send for Samples. PHILADELPHIA. 








TEL. HARRISON 3652 


THOMAS HAWKES 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


DESIGNS PREPARED FOR PARKS. 
CEMETERIES, PRIVATE ESTATES, SUB- 
DIVISIONS, ETC. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


1632 MONADNOCK BLOCK CHICAGO 





AUDITORIUM LIGHTING is a SPECIALTY 















in itself. We make a specialty of it. The Frink Reflector is made up on special angles 
to meet the conditions found in each case, no two auditoriums being just alike; hence its 
uniform success. No church lighting should be undertaken without considering it. To 
consider is toadopt. Designs for every style of architecture. 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, NEW YORK 
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EXPANDED METAL 


heed wicca | a For Fireproofing and Concrete Construction 
hee aty OF ASSOCIATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES *°°™ NeW ¥oRR****” 








Berger's Metal Ceilings 


Are symmetrical and pleasing to the eye and 
command the admiration of all. They can be 
used in all classes of buildings, are easy to 
apply, and highly ornamental. They don’t 
shrink, crack, get water-soaked, or fall off. 
They are safe and sanitary. Their durability 
makes them the most economical ceilings in 
existence. Our ‘‘Classified Designs’’ embrace 
a variety of styles, and there is no building 
that we can not match in its style of archi- 
tecture. Send for our booklet ‘A New Idea 
in Metal Ceilings’’—’tis free. 


















AMERICAN SIDEWALK LIGHT CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


Concrete and Hyatt Sidewalk, Floor and Skylight Work, 


AND ALL KINDS OF IRONWORK. 
Coal-Hole Covers of every description always on hand. 


Tel. Monroe 643. 156-158 West Ohio St., CHICACO. 





The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio 
Eastern Branch, 210 E. 23d St., N. Y. 
Western Branch,19-21 S. Main St. , St.Louis, Mo. 





Put into the White House by the U. S. Government. 









Sa SEALS WITH OR, CUDELL 
wituouT waTeR “NT!S¥YPHON 








Hardwood 











Floors 
Wood Carpets, Parquet 
Floors, Rug Borders. F. E. CUDELL’ S 
Send for book of designs.) Patent Sewer-Gas and Backwater Trap 
E. B. MOORE & CO. For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash Tubs, 
37 Randolph Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Hydraulic Press Brick Co. 


Missouri Trust Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


American Hydraulic Press Brick Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

TOTAL Chicago Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Chicago, II. 
Cleveland Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

ANNUAL Eastern Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Findlay Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Findlay and Toledo, Ohio. 

Illinois Hydraulic Press Brick Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

GAPACITY Kansas City Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
5 Kelley Brick G Tile Co., West Superior, Wis. 

Menomonie Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

800 000 000 New York Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
’ j Ohio Press Brick Co., Zanesville, Ohio, 
Omaha Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Omaha, Neb. 

BRICKS. Union Press Brick Works, St. Louis, Mo. 
Washington Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Washington, D.C. 








CONVENIENT 
TRAINS 


Leave St. Paul and Minneapolis daily 


- VIA 


Wisconsin Central R’y 


- FOR. 


MANITOWOC, 
MILWAUKEE, 
CHICAGO, 


where direct connections are made 
for the East and South. 

Nearest ticket agent can give you 
complete information. 


JAS. C. POND, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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] —_ Demmler Bros.’ stores, one of the best-known busi- 
i — a ness blocks of Pittsburg, was covered with an MF roof 
‘€ in 1850, and that house has a waterproof top to-day, 
53 years after. A block of residences in Boston was 
covered with MIF 33 years ago, and they have never 
leaked. These are but two of thousands of like cases. 
It was such service that gave MF its name — Most 
_ Favored —and made it the standard of tin manufacture 
bs in America and Great Britain. We have made an im- 
provement in these wonderful 


MF Roofing Ternes 


that we call 


U.S. Eagle NM 


(NEW METHOD) 


—-the perfect roofing—and we want every architect, contractor, builder and roofer 
to get as well acquainted with it as they are with the famous MF, U.S. Eagle NM 
(New Method) was selected to cover the new Executive Offices of the White House — the 
Government always uses the best. We will send to any one in the trade a free sample that 
will demonstrate the value of this new product. ‘‘A Fifty- Year Roof’’—a manual of terne 
manufacture and roofmaking — free, if you write to 


W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agt., Carnegie Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 
AMERICAN TIN PLATE CO., Battery Park Building, NEW YORK. 











Interlocking 
Rubber Tiling 


As laid by us in The National Bank of 
North America, New York City. 





Waterproof, sanitary, non-slip- f 
pery, soft, warm and comfortable 
to the feet, noiseless, capable 
of elegant designs and extraor- } 
dinarily durable. Laid without i 
disturbing old floor. A perfect ’ 
floor for Kitchens, laundries, j 
pantries, halls, vestibules, 
offices, banKing-rooms, court- 
rooms, schoolrooms, libraries, 
hospital-wards, cafes, billiard- 
rooms, piazzas, etc. 

Call or write. 


NEW YORK BELTING & 
PACKING CO., Ltd. 


CHICAGO .. . .150 Lake Street 
New York .. . .25 Park Place 
PHILADELPHIA 24 very ay 

Baltimore Rubber Co. 
BALTIMORE { 41 South Liberty St. 


a.) ‘anon iilmane 





, 


I nn ee ee 








BOSTON . . . 232 Summer Street j 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 229 S. Meridian St. ‘ 
St.Louis . . 411 North 3d Street 


; SAN FRANCISCO . 605-607 Mission St. 
LONDON, ENG. 
The B. & S. Folding Gate Co. 
19 to 21 Tower Street, Upper 
St. Martin’s Lane, W. 
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Avoid Extremes of Heat and Cold 


BY USING 


THE POWERS SYSTEM 
Temperature Regulation. 


Applicable to all kinds of heating apparatus in amie Churches, 
Residences, Office Buildings, etc. 


9) inte) 





wank 
me te 9 eA wy yy YYYVw 


v: 





Successfully applied to the control of heat in RAILWAY CARS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


The Powers Regulator Co., 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 224 Franklin Street, Boston. 


iabpcosias IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


Suitable for high or low pressure. Take no more room 
than an ordinary aircock. Endorsed by the leading steam 
experts as the best made and the quickest working. All 
genuine stamped with our Trade-Mark. 





NEW YORK. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, _ chicxcs. 


PHILADELPHIA. 








French Lick and West Baden 


Springs 
Adjoining Resorts in Indiana 


On the MONON ROUTE 


Wonderful curative waters for diseased conditions of the 


digestive organs; magnificent fireproof modern hotels; rest, 
recuperation and recreation. ‘Two trains daily via Monon 
Route. 


Round-Trip "*°yium'chicago $12.45 


Folders and facts free. Address 


CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, Traffic Manager FRANK J. REED, G. P. A. 
200 Custom House Place, Chicago. 











“GIANT”? METAL SASH CHAIN 


eet eet ee ee he 
MANUFACTURED BY 


1 ac 


ee 


WRITE FOR OUR LATEST 
CATALOGUE. 







Has not been equaled in. 
quality in 20 years. Dura- 
bility guaranteed. The 
bronze costs 40 per cent 
more than any other Sash 
Chain metal. 

Full line of Sash and Cable 
Chains, Sash Pulleys and 
Fixtures. 
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FLORIDAP 


Yes, I’m going. 
Well, there’s something new for you to 
consider. 


THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


in connection with the -—— 


Queen & Crescent Route 


will take you down one way and bring you 
back another, for a slight advance in the 
regular winter tourist rate. 

Low round-trip rates now in effect to all 
tourist points in Florida and the South. 

Good connections, through sleepers, fine 
equipment, best of everything. 

On January 11, 1904, the ‘“‘Chicago & 
Florida Special” and the ‘‘ Florida Laat’, éd 
with through Pullman sleepers, dining, club 
and observation cars, will again go into 
service, Chicago to St. Augustine, via Cin- 
— Chattanooga, Atlanta and Jackson- 
ville 

For through sleeping car reservations, 
literature and full particulars, write . 


J. S. MCCULLOUGH, 
N. W. P.-A;, 
225 Dearborn St., 


*Phone Harrison, 1813. CuIcaGo, ILL. 
G. B. ALLEN, G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo. 











. 8 
‘Sheet-Steel Indian Canoes 
Non-sinkable and indestructible. 14 feet long, 89 inch beam. 


Twenty-Two Dollars, Net. Fz1%,208 19,00 


W. HH. MULLINS, 310 Depot &t..5ALEM.OHTIO. 








THE ALTON’S ENGINEER. 


Ir YOU WILL SEND THE ADDRESS 
OF A PERSON WHO, WITHIN A YEAR, 
WILL HAVE USE FOR THE CHICAGO 
& ALTON RaILway : 


r= C! HIC ‘AGO 
ALTON 





(TERRITORY COVERED OUTLINEDIN 
ABOVE MAP), WE WILL MAIL TO YOU 
A PICTURE, 4% X23 INCHES, OF THE 
ALTON’S ENGINEER. IF, IN ADDI- 
TION, YOU WILL TELL US IN WHAT 
PUBLICATION YOU READ THIS AD- 
VERTISEMENT, WE WILL SEND TO 
YOU A PAMPHLET ABOUT THE BIG- 
GEST CAMERA IN THE WORLD. 
Gro. J. CHARLTON, 
G AL Pa AGENT, CHICAGO & 
Aton Rattway, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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SOLID 


THROUGH TRAINS 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, BUFFALO, NEW 
YORK AnD PHILADELPHIA 


“VIA NIAGARA FALLS.’’ 


Folsom New Model Snow Guard 


A, 


purpose. It is made in various forms for old and 
new roofs of slate, shingle, tile or metal. Full 
information on application. 


Specified by leading architects 
to hold the snow on all pitch 
roofs, entirely obviating all 
chance of injury to life or to 
the property it protects. The 
only perfect device for this 


THREE HISTORIC BUILDINGS. 


~ ~~ SS 





Also to BOSTON via the important business 
centers of CANADA and NEW ENGLAND. 


Faneuil Hall, 
Old South Church, 
King’s Chapel, 


For Information, Time Tables, etc., apply 
to any Agent ‘of the Company, or to 


GEO. W. VAUX, 


ASST. GEN. PASS. & TKT. AGT., 
135 ADAMS ST., 


CHICAGO. 


Boston, 


Are Fitted with this Snow Guard. 


FOLSOM SNOW GUARD CO. 
ROSLINDALE (BOSTON), MASS. 
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BOSTON - $6 Warca st N 
== NEW YORK-45 Vesey Sr. 
CHICAGO-II2 Clark Sr 
PHILADELPHIA ~ 
~ IOI CHESTNUT ST 


| DOORS SHUTTERS : 
— SEND FOR CATALOGUE’K ® 


THE KINNEAR MFG.CO. SoLUMBYS. 








BUTCHER'S BOSTON 


P OL I S is the best finish made for FLOORS, INTERIOR 
WOODWORK AND FURNITURE. 4 & & 





Not brittle; will neither scratch nor deface like shellac or varnish. Is not soft and sticky 
like beeswax. Perfectly transparent, preserving the natural color and beauty of the wood. 
Without doubt the most economical and satisfactory PoLisH known for HARDWOOD FLoors. 
B Speci ally valuable for the use of HOTELS. 


For sale by dealers in Paints and Hardware. 
Send Sor our FREE BOOKLET telling of the many advantages of BUTCHER'S BOSTON POLISH. 


THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., 356 Atlantic Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


| PAIN Vor $a 
Roors 
Senake Stacks 


WRITE FOR COLORS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City. NJ. 

























Pyramid nor Colosseum 


Nor any work of man can 


approach in majesty 


Niagara 
Falls 


It is the grandest sight on 
earth 


The Michigan 
Central 


‘*The Niagara Falls Route’ 
is the only line passing 
directly by and in full view 
of the entire panorama of 
the falls. Remember this 
when you go east. 











Send three red stamps for Niagara book and ask about the new Niagara art picture. 
©. W. RUGGLES, G. P. & T. A., Chicago 


Dyes that “Run” 
Colors that Fade 
Paints that Discolor 


are avoided by those that know. 
The only paints that do not dis- 
color, the only paints that will 
preserve the beauty and the 
materials of a house, the only 
paints that will add permanent 
beauty of color to beauty of 
design, are paints based on 


LINC WHITE 


Read our practical pamphlets : 


‘‘The Paint Question.’’ 
‘* Paints in Architecture.”’ 








‘* Specifications for Architects.’’ 
‘‘French Government Decrees.’’ 


Free to any address. 


WE DO NOT GRIND ZINC 
IN OIL. 


A list of manufactures of zinc white 
paints will be furnished on request. 


The New Jersey Zinc Co. 





Your Best Buildings 


Reproduced exactly from Photographs by our 


HALF-TONE PROCESS 


and issued in book or pamphlet form would 
constitute an attractive Souvenir, and a pleas- 
ant introduction to Prospective Clients . . 


We will make half-tone plates (our best work) at LOWER 
PRICES than you can get elsewhere — probably 
30 to 40 pe cent less. 


Send for prices, stating sizes and 
number of plates wanted. 


INLAND PUBLISHING CO. 





610 Manhattan Building, - - = = = CHICAGO. 
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71 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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‘* A land flowing with milk and honey.”’ 


CALIFORNIA 
IS THE MECCA. 














Seekers after rest and recreation in a brac- 
ing climate, amid enchanting scenery, surrounded 
by fruits and flowers, are going to California this 
winter in greater numbers than ever before. 


The way to go ts by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


The new trains of this system give a fine 
service, fast time, and afford every convenience 
and luxury. - Inquire of ticket agents regarding 
the new facilities. 


Four-Track Series No. 5, ‘‘ America’s Winter 
Resorts,’’ sent free on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 











Successful Boilers 


AND RADIATORS 


ONE OF 36 STYLES 


Our Catalogue, ‘‘The Boiler Magazine,’’ sent on 
request, is the best ever 


Kellogg-Mackay-Cameron Co. 


CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Chicago and 
Florida Special 
On and after January 11, 1904 
: Solid Pullman Train from Cincinnati 
Through Pullman Service from Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Louisville to Jackson- 
ville and Saint Augustine. 


Florida Limited 

Solid Train, Cincinnati to Jacksonville 

and St. Augustine, with through Pullman 
service from Chicago. 

Also Pullman Service between 
Cincinnati, Asheville, Savannah, 
Charleston, Atlanta, Birmingham, 
7 New Orleans and Texas Points. 
\) 


Dining and Observation Cars 
on all Through Trains. 


} . . . 
ws j Write for rates and information 


yy ae W. A. Garrett, G. M. 
O QPP) | ~W.C. Rinearson, G. P. A. 
= ye. 4 Cincinnati 
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NEW ORLEANS 
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CALIFORNIA 


A LAND OF REFUGE 


FROM 


Winter Blizzards 


HER 





MOUNTAIN PLATEAUS 
GLACIAL LAKES 
GIANT FORESTS 
SEASIDE CITIES 


OFFER 


AN IDEAL CLIMATE 


WITH THE 
BEST HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
WRITE 
W. G. NEIMYER, General Agent 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
193 Clark Street CHICAGO 


FOR CALIFORNIA FOLDERS 
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HOPPIN & KOEN, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK 








MADE OF THE BEST 
PIGMENTS, PURE 
LINSEED OIL AND 
CREOSOTE, THE 
BEST WOOD PRE- 
SERVATIVE KNOWN 


Cabot’s 
Shingle 
Stains .. 


The Standard Stains for over twenty years 


Samples sent on request 











Samuel Cabot 


Sole Manufacturer 
28 Dearborn Avenue 70 Kilby Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
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AN FOR HANDLING ANY MATERIAL 
AN IN BULK OR PACKAGE 








LINK-BELT ENGINEERING CO., PHILADELPHIA 





LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO., CHICAGO 





Officially Approved and Adopted throughout the Civilized 
World as the Standard. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON’S 
85 Per Cent 


Sectional Magnesia Coverings 


gpa@s-85 per cent Magnesia Coverings are the highest 
priced coverings sold, but the cheapest to buy if you have 
to pay the coal bill yourself. 


BUY THE GENUINE 


There are frauds and imitations being offered 








85 Per Cent Sectional Magnesia Coverings 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Keasbey & Mattison Company 
AMBLER, PENN. 


Branches in all the principal Cities 
All infringers will be held liable in heavy damages 








A.A. ABBOTT &CO. 


Drawing Supplies, 


4 Instruments, Tracing Cloth, Papers, Colors 


| NSTR UM ENTS Scales, Levels, Transits, Etc. 
zs BLUE-PRINTS. 
_— 50 Madison Street, CHICAGO. 





The Roebling System of 
Fire-Proof Construction. 








HIGHEST EFFICIENCY IN THE FIRE AND WATER 
TESTS OF THE NEW YORK BUILDING DEPART- 
MENT, AND NOW THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
OF FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION. 





THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO., 


(21 Liberty Street, 171 Lake Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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EDUCATION BUILDING. 


EamMEs & YOuNG, ARCHITECTS. 









































PORTION OF ELECTRICITY BUILDING. 


WALKER & KIMBALL, ARCHITECTS. 


BUILDINGS FOR WORLD’S FA 
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PORTION OF MACHINERY BUILDING. 
NIDMAN, WALSH & BOISSELIER, ARCHITECTS 











LD’S FAIR, ST. LOUIS, 1904. 
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PLANS AND SECTIONS OF 
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DEARBORN ST 


NS OF IROQUOIS THEATER. 


BY MEASUREMENTS TO CONFORM WITH BUILDING AS CONSTRUCTED. 
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ORCHESTRA FLOOR PLAN 
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BALCONY FLOOR PLAN 
PLANS AND SECTIONS OF II 


TRACED FROM ARCHITECT’S DRAWINGS AND CORRECTED BY Mi#ASURE 


SECTION THRO AUDITORIUM SCCTION THRO STAGE 
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The great disaster, unparalleled in extent 

Attention F er ° : 
Called to and horrible in its details, that occurred in 
Theater the Iroquois Theater, in Chicago, on De- 

Construction. . x 

cember 30, calls attention to the audito- 
riums of the world, their plan, construction and, more 
important even than these, their management. Most cities 
and towns have building ordinances that serve as a gen- 
eral restraint if not a guide to the construction of theaters. 
There are the general rules regarding construction and 
material, then those that concern ventilation, fire preven- 
tion and exits, the width of aisles and the seating capacity, 
etc., all limited by law. But there are no laws that reach 
further and prohibit the construction of a theater upon 
an unsuitable lot or give general requirements which 
would prohibit the use of such when completed. Follow- 
ing this disaster there is of course a great “locking of 


| barns:” Perils are seen where none were before observed, 


and the public has suddenly awakened and found that 
laxity and incompetence even to criminal carelessness has 
been the rule, and that of all the laws upon which the 
public relied for safety some have been dead letters for 
years and others evaded or ignored. This theater was no 
better nor worse than the better class of modern play- 


houses. Its faults were the faults of all and its lesson is 


therefore general in its scope. To the architect it means 
that he can well afford to refuse to design a theater for a 
lot that does not admit of that plan that will give greatest 
safety to the audiences that will gather within. A theater 
is composed of two parts, its auditorium and its stage. 
These should be separated by a stable, incombustible cur- 
tain, which in effect is a partition. The auditorium should 
have streets or alleys on at least three sides, the stage on 
at least two sides, and the main lines of exits should be 
continuous with the aisles leading from the stage, with 
entrances which can not be locked leading (without steps ) 
into foyers or corridors that will hold the entire seating 
capacity of the part of the theater with which they con- 
nect. When this is done; when the architect has made 
a natural plan instead of an ingenious one, then the almost 
certain laxity of inspection by public officials and careless 
management will not place the lives of thousands of peo- 
ple in jeopardy. The present condition of theaters and 
theater buildings has been known for years; enough laws 
have been passed and ordinances formulated to fill almost 
every requirement, and architects have studied the subject 
from the stadiums and forums of Greece and Rome to the 
Grand Opera House. But the ordinances are not en- 
forced. The architect does not think of refusing to 
design, but exercises his greatest ingenuity to produce a 
beautiful fagade and interior. Then, when a disaster like 
the present startles the world, there is censure and sur- 
prise on every hand, when it is only the inevitable that 
has at last happened. While almost every evil of con- 
struction and fittings can be found in the average city 
theater, it is probably the “opera house” of the country 
town that is the most dangerous. Here it is the opera 
house. An exceptional performance is attended by a 
large proportion of the citizens, yet it is very seldom that 
these citizens have made any effort toward securing a safe 
and well-conducted auditorium. While there are well- 
designed and safe theaters, as a rule the construction is 
wood, the stage a dirty box with dirtier dressing-rooms, 
and a place below that is filled with the refuse of years, 
and a match carelessly thrown would produce a confla- 
gration. The exits are inadequate and often open on to 
narrow halls and steep stairs. The stage hands are the 
loafers of the town who smoke and play cards around 
the stage or beneath it all day, and it is not seldom that 
the manager does not visit the stage once a week. These 
deathtraps should be abandoned. Lots should be selected 
where every safeguard can be included in the construc- 
tion of the one place of public amusement, and then in 
both city and town the chief executive should, by State 
enactment, be held personally responsible for any infrac- 
tion of the laws governing theater construction or main- 
tenance. 
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THE IROQUOIS THEATER DISASTER AT CHICAGO. 


BY ROBERT CRAIK M’LEAN. 

HE fire which occurred in the Iroquois Theater, in Chicago, 
on December 30, 1903, sacrificing 598 lives, has awakened 
the profession generally to a sense that there is possibly 

room for improvement in the planning of theaters, and the ques- 
tion is asked how such a calamity could occur in a well-appointed 
theater, and, if so, is not some radical change necessary in the 
planning of theaters and auditoriums ? 

The answer to this question may be found in the plans 
published in this number of THE INLAND ARCHITECT, which are 
traced from the architect’s blue-prints as approved by the city 
building department and remain as they are in the originals in 
the auditorium and stage proper. But changes are made in the 
architect’s drawings from sketches approximately correct, made 
by a member of the mayor’s investigating committee, in the stair- 
ways back of boxes, and in the foyers and main entrances to make 
the plans conform to the building as really constructed. 

It is but just to say that the Iroquois Theater was built with 
a view to advancing the grade of theaters in Chicago in general, 
and the owners are to be commended for their ambition to ele- 
vate the stage along ethical lines, and in spaciousness and deco- 
rative beauty to give to the city a playhouse of which it could 
be proud, and the architect gave to the planning all the ingenuity 
and artistic talent called for by the problem. It can be taken for 
granted that in general this theater “was if anything above the 
average in all its requirements, and that the sins of omission 
and commission that may be discovered from the plans shown and 
facts set forth are common to the most of theaters and in a large 
proportion accentuated in one particular or another, which makes 
the example set all the more forcible. This is stated, not in 
extenuation in any degree, but that no indication of prejudice 
or bias may mar what is intended to be a plain statement of actual 
facts for the benefit of the profession. 


It was at the holiday matinee, attended by 1,606 (official) or 
about 2,000 by estimate, largely composed of parties of women 
and children, toward the end of the second act in a spectacular 
production in which a large amount of scenery was used in 
producing spectacular effects. The house was new, having been 
opened to the public but a few weeks. The scenery was new 
and extraordinary in quantity. A light, probably an electric 
flood light, in some way set fire to a fringe of scenery twenty 
feet above the stage. The operator of the light sought to extin- 
guish the blaze with his hands, but it quickly reached other 
scenery. A fire extinguishing compound was on the stage, but 
it is not definitely known if use of this was even attempted. In 
a few seconds the entire scenery was a mass of flames. A cur- 
tain, that is reported in the newspapers as asbestos, was lowered, 
but caught and stuck. Even this is not clearly shown, as at this 
writing the coroner’s jury has not summed up its evidence. Then 
came the rush for exits, followed by the sheet of flame and, prob- 
ably more’ destructive, the gas and smoke from the burning 
scenery. When the fire department arrived, some ten minutes 
after the fire started, its seeming tardiness owing to there being 
no fire alarm in the house and the call sent from a store some 
distance away, but little trouble was: experienced in extinguish- 
ing the flames. The structure was not injured, the damage being 
confined to the stage fittings, house furnishings and decorations. 
The dead, according to the official list, was 565, the injured 
reaching several hundred. The newspapers give the list of dead 
to date 508. 

The conditions which contributed to the disaster were: 

First.— The lack of a fireproof curtain, as provided for by 
city ordinance. Evidence shows that a curtain of some compo- 
sition was hung where a fire curtain would naturally be placed. 
The morning after the fire, when the entire interior was care- 
fully inspected by the editor of THe INLAND Arcuirect, the 
proscenium arch was as “clean as a bone.” A policeman was 
asked, “ Where is the asbestos curtain?” and he replied in all 
seriousness, “It was burned up. There’s the rods of it lying 
on the stage.” A curtain by any other name would have burned 
no more completely. 

Second.— The general plan of the house and in detail the 
foyer and stairs should be mentioned, and these are fully shown 
in the plans. 


Third.— The absence of light in the auditorium. When the 
fire started it was a “moonlight” scene, and to give proper effect 
to the colored lights, the house lights, which were, of course, 
electric, were turned off, and even when the turning of a switch 
would have done it, the electrician, whose place throughout the 
performance should be at the switchboard, did not turn them on. 

Fourth.— Ventilators. The ventilators as shown in the plans 
were not open, according to the best evidence obtainable, though 
if open the draft from the stage doors that were thrown open 
overcame the upward draft in the absence of an adequate curtain, 
and threw the flames to the exits at the opposite end of; the 
interior. t 

Fifth— The violation of ordinances, not only in having no 
fire-resisting curtain, the absence of automatic sprinklers about 
the stage, etc., but in the cutting off the top gallery stairs by a 
locked door at the foot of a narrow stairway. The entrance to 
this is seen in the plan opposite the box office, and patrons of 
the second balcony ascended this, but the door was locked before 
the close of the performance, and returning they reached the street 
by other stairways. There was no barrier placed to prevent 
descent by these stairs. 

Sixth.— This may be summarized in the word remiss-manage- 
ment. This was the darkness, the closed ventilators, the stam- 
pede of an audience that was without direction by house em- 
ployes, and most disastrous in its results when it reached to 
closed doors that stopped the audience. Some were latched, some 
held by floor catches it is certain, and it is probable that most of 
the exits were closed in this way when the fire started and there 
was no one on duty to open them. It may never be known with 
certainty how far this extended, for the ushers were boys of 
seventeen years and under, and as there had never been a drill 
or special instructions issued in regard to emergencies, they made 
their escape at the first alarm. 

Seventh.— The plans show the fire escapes which were placed 
on the alley side. The doors to these were of course closed, and 
the French window construction is said to have augmented the 
fatality. Especially as the outside iron shutters only opened half- 
way and when open stopped the stairway from above. There were 
no “exit” signs on any door about the theater. 

A most important feature and an explanation of much, is that 
the theater was opened to the public before it was complete. 

These are the main facts as reduced from masses of conflict- 
ing evidence and the story told by the destroyed interior the day 
after the disaster. The absence of a fire alarm in the theater 
and all “first aids” in extinguishing fire, the plush-covered seats, 
stuffed with a sort of hay or sea grass, all contributed to the 
general disaster that has startled two continents and will, it is 
hoped, in its effect revolutionize and regulate the future construc- 
tion and maintenance of the theaters and auditoriums of the 
world. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE IROQUOIS THEATER FIRE, 
Editor Inland Architect: CuIcaco, January 5, 1904. 

In compliance with your request, I write to you in regard to 
fires in theaters. 

After each and every considerable fire there are a number of 
recommendations made, such as, that the theater should be iso- 
lated, that there should be an ample number of exits, etc., and 
other rules well known to experts and which should be enforced. 
It is unnecessary to repeat them. 

It is the inexperience of the public that is the main difficulty 
to be removed. Such experience must be taught in advance or 
else the greatest of the dangers will still exist. 

Having a sufficient number of exits in existence, then it is to 
be recommended that each and every exit should be used after 
every performance and the public be taught (and if necessary, 
compelled) to depart through the exit that is nearest to them. 
As it is, all that the patrons practically know about exits is 
usually the main entrance, and when a panic arises they naturally 
rush for it, whereas if they had to go out through separate 
entrances they would have the experience that would be needed 
in case of a fire. 

Moreover, the exits would necessarily be kept free from 
obstruction, which is never the case with passages that are seldom 
if ever used. Very respectfully, James R. WILLETT. 
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THE ART AND INFLUENCE OF WILLIAM MORRIS.* 


BY JOSEPH TWYMAN. 


N forming an estimate of the art of William Morris, we have 
to detach ourselves from all formalisms, all academic and 
stereotyped standards of criticism, all prejudice; for it was 

a new art, and it was the starting point from which that great 
wave of art interest swept over the continent of Europe, more 
than thirty years ago, to find concrete evidence in what is best 
known to us to-day as the “secessional” art in Germany and 
“Vart nouveau” in France, here and elsewhere. The secessional 
movement or l’art nouveau has not yet found its place in the 
world; nor has the art of the originator. It came from him upon 
the world like a flash of lightning appearing in a heavy-ladened, 
troubled sky; a flash so bright as to be most blinding, and so 
bright as to illumine the earth from then to now, and still on 
into an immeasurable distance of futurity. The use of this word 
art here is to be interpreted in its broadest sense — neither from 
the philosophies of the estheticians nor from its present day, or 


‘popular, acceptance, for both of these are changing, and will 


change as all things are wont to change in human experience. 
Art has not found its place, even though, to our understanding, 
things called art have been seen, spoken and heard of for thou- 
sands of years. The question of what art really is, or what is art 
and what is not art, | ween is not a definitely settled one. Pos- 
sibly it may some day be determined that the word is admittedly 
conversant with all things; so that the art of finance, for exam- 
ple, shall be an accepted term when it shall be that the conduct 
of financial affairs and commercial affairs is outside of the realm 
of its accepted direction to-day — that of profit—and into its true 
intent, a service for the whole of humanity’s well-being; so that 
the art of workmanship, in pots and pans for common use, shall 
mean a well-made pot or pan with a true intent made paramount 
— its best service for the whole of humanity’s well-being; so that 
the thing chosen for certain service shall be well chosen for that 
service and thus always right; neither out of date, out of fashion, 
out of place; reflecting honor on the maker of the thing, the 
seller, the chooser of it and on those who use it. This system of 
consideration, I may say, in time will lead to an understanding of 
what art is as readily as we now are enabled to make its claims 
somewhat certain for architecture and painting and such like. 
And I think this would have been Mr. Morris's view if he had 
been disposed to waste his valuable moments on the subject. 
For an art and an influence, William Morris in his achieve- 
ments gave us this example: Seek high standards of accomplish- 
ment and range them before you—no matter what the occupa- 
tion in life may be — whether merchandizing, manufacturing or 
financing, or in the study of music or painting, poetry or archi- 
tecture. Thus your only and permanent safeguard can be against 
association with things which are not art at all, and which are all 





too prevalent. 

For my own part, I am willing to admit that the more I go 
into this question of art, searching for definitions, the word, 1ts 
meanings, its characterization, all elude me; it is puzzlingly 
abstract, till refuge is offered and gratefully reached in the one 
thought that everything well done is art. A pair of shoes well 
made by hand — the work of a conscientious craftsman, given his 
own good time for their completion, or the making of a woman’s 
gown on these same terms is art, as is also a well-cooked meal 
or a finely sculptured nymph. 

I believe this to have been Mr. Morris’s idea as well as it is 
my own. His business methods, his literature, his painting, his 
manufacturing, all point to this conclusion; his craftsmanship, 
romance writing, socialism, designing and even his religion, all 
point to this conclusion. 

With him art was not a business, a profession or a fashion, 
any more than ‘mere business or fashion could be art; he would 
not have it said that his occupation in life was that of artist; art 
is not a vocation, nor is it something to learn; it can not be 
taught. And this is the basic principle through which we may 
get.our introduction to the art of William Morris and his influ- 
ence. 

I m William Morris in the summer of 1883 at Merton 
Abbey - just at the time he was thinking seriously of setting up 
a printing-press of his own, though this intention did not take 


* A lecture given before the Chicago Architectural Club at Fullerton Hall, 
Art Institute, Chicago, December 21, by Joseph f'wyman. 


practical form till 1890. It was perhaps the very busiest time of 
his life, and though 1 well remember the lovely ride by rail from 
Waterloo station along past the old Crystal Palace, and the in- 
structions received at the little station house from the porter there 
when I asked my way—to “pass through the wicket by the 
meadow yonder and follow the stream”; and though I well 
remember the first sight of the buildings that were almost a 
shrine to me, the tumult of feelings that crowded over me as I 
entered the little office waiting-room are now as vivid and soul- 
stirring as on the day of my journey there. I was asked to excuse 
Mr. Morris for a few moments, while he took leave of some 
friends who had unexpectedly called on him, so I picked up a 
sketch-book and happily it proved to be full of original pencil 
drawings by Edward Burne Jones. Except for this good fortune, 
moments would have seemed hours, and but that it was the mas- 
ter who interrupted me by his quick, busy entrance and hearty 
greeting, the book would have been laid down most reluctantly. 

This was the one day in the week— Thursday, if memory 
serves me here — regularly set apart for the customary visit to the 
works from town, and as he had already been hindered from 
making his usual rounds of the shops, he invited me to join him 
without a further delay. ‘ We can talk as we go along,” and we 
did. Out of the office, we burst into a sort of nature’s courtyard, 
from which various buildings were reached, and straightway we 
stood by a shed in which were placed several painted windows 
for inspection. ‘‘ What have you done to this?” he asked, point- 
ing to a figure of Saint Cecilia gowned in sapphire blue and 
purpled shadows, all bedded in a bower of lemon leaves and . 
fruits. ‘“We changed the blues, sir, as you told us to.” “ Yes, 
that is better; darken the foliage under here.” “ What did you 
do to this?” and the same question came again and again, for 
each piece that had been altered according to suggestions made at 
the previous inspection. We then went up the wooden steps into 
the long room of the glassworkers; the foreman led us along 
by the rows of tables, each with its unfinished parts of the 
painted glass, being “leaded up,” growing in glad repeat of its 
particular cartoon, and each with its earnest workman, who steps 
aside to let the master criticize or question in familiar and 
friendly voice. From here we crossed over a velvety turf to a 
storeroom full of what at this time would appear to be to him 
the riches of the world; colored silks, fresh from the dyehouse, 
were heaped on floor and shelves, and here I heard the story of 
a newly discovered and perfect dye, and the plant from which it 
came growing in their own soil. To appreciate his enthusiasm 
on the subject of dyes, it is necessary to know how he had suf- 
fered from repeated failures to obtain permanently dyed 
materials to work with from the professional dyers and how much 
time and hard labor he had bestowed in studying and experi- 
menting before he reached the perfection he always sought for 
and found as one new industry was relinquished for another, and 
another. And thus we moved—not an idle moment, not an 
empty breath — on, I think next, to the shed with the silk looms, 
where was weaving the historic “St. James” silk. The purity 
of this pattern and its lustrous tones are an everpresent delight — 
its reds, blues, greens, yellows, and blue and maize-yellow com- 
bined, and green and green-blue—the colors he dyed for this 
“St. James ” silk and the “ Dove and Rose” silk and wool, have 
never been equaled by the best of Mr. Morris’s numerous color 
imitators. Next we plunged into the room of the famous 
Hammersmith Rugs—where the pictures grew more slowly, 
though perhaps more interestingly, than on the tables of the 
painted glass. One thread at a time was tied in and clipped by 
patient fingers of working-girls, who chose their wools in copy 
of colored plans before them. Here my opinion several times was 
asked as to desirable depths of colors, and instructions given to 
the workers now and again to gradually change their wools. In 
then we turned to the block-printing room. I can now picture the 
cotton and linen cloths stretched flat upon the tables taking the 
impress of their colored blocks under the hand of the printer. 
One pattern I clearly recollect, the “ Honeysuckle” chintz. It 
must have been designed about the time he wrote his “ Jason,” 
and, old as it is, every new sight of it year after year seems to 
disclose fresh beauty and interest. 

And so, on we went, back again to the green outdoors and the 
picture yard, to meet one last and lasting symbol of this man’s 
intent; over a bit of the running stream was a platform and a 
built-up reel, about which hung a length of printed cotton cloth, 
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thrown over and about for its final rinse, by a man who turned 
the reel as he shifted the colored stuff. Even the tests —by 
washing — for the presence of transient dye must be made by the 
hand of man, that he may not have to stand by a machine day 
in, day out, and so become, in attitude and mind, as part of the 
machine itself. 

And, as I had grown to love the work of William Morris in 
all the years before I saw him, now on my return to London in 
his glorious companionship I knew what it was to love him and 
venerate him as the great exemplar of the beauty of work that 
he certainly was. And in return for the joy his words and deeds 
have brought into my life, I say that, mixed with the regret 
that his tongue is now silent and his hands are still, is the deep 
consciousness that his work, done so nobly and well, lives and 
will live as a constant new birth of promise for generations yet to 
come, and an inspiration for each and every one of us to-day. 

In this belief of mine I hope you may concede, as preferable 
to judicial effort, some fair excuse for admiration — though at 
times it may seem too much unrestrained—and be willing to 
assume that attitude of detachment required of you in my opening 
words to the better enable you to form an estimate of this great 
man’s art. 

The art of William Morris is the perfected culmination — the 
third and completing step —in the evolution for adjustment of 
existing perplexities, both mental and physical, besetting our 
modern life. Carlisle was the instigator; he saw the needs and 
exposed them. Ruskin was the preacher; he told us what to do 
and how to do. Morris was the worker. Carlisle has done his 
work and found his place —he produced a Ruskin, who in his 
turn did his work and has had his place allotted him, for he made 
a Morris. All honor to them both, and we owe them, each one 
of us, undying gratitude. Without them there would have been 
no Morris —there could have been no Morris. 

The instigator, the encourager or preacher have ceased to be 
needed; their places are taken, their work carried on, by their 
own apostle, and it is with him we of to-day have to deal. We 
have to deal with those whose places are not yet fixed in the 
world. Not with Homer; all has been said of him. Not with 
7Eschylos; his lessons have been long since learned. Not with 
Dante; his heaven and hell have passed away. Not even with 
Shakespeare, for he has ceased to interest the people. We have 
to deal with Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, Spencer; and we have 
to deal with Tennyson, Browning, Swinbourne, Whitman and 
Morris; not with Michelangelo, but Burne Jones (the workers 
of to-day). What have these, who are in the measure of their 
worth still in our midst — what have these to say to us and our 
children. That is what we are interested in. All of them have 
but recently spoken and each of them has been but partially 
heard; none of them are yet wholly understood; and the great- 
est of them all is understood the least. 

Morris made a new art in literature, as well as in decoration. 
In it he compassed round about every subject relating to intel- 
lectual existence and growth, for he touched understandingly on 
history and legend, on politics and romance, and above all on the 
art and welfare of his brother man. His style at times flowed 
like a mighty torrent, steadily and fierce; at times like an ocean, 
beating wave on wave upon stubborn and ever-resisting shores; 
at times tender and sweet as a mother’s love song; at times with 
the true, keen sight of a holy seer; prophetic and full of promise, 
sad at life’s miseries, yet hopeful, and always sane. 

His art is a clean art, always pure. His books are only fitted 
for the pure to read. His art is a true art, which I believe is the 
reason that he gave small time to the easel picture. His vision 
of what true art should be led him unwittingly into the practice 
of architecture and decoration. His understanding of true art in 
architecture and decoration made him declare against the preva- 
lent habit of trying to imitate nature; and by precept and exam- 
ple sought to induce the world to abjure these deceits and to take 
nature only as motif, inspiration or suggestion, and thereby make 
beautiful patterns and forms and color combinations of original 
construction and arrangements with the purpose to give pleasure 
to the looker-on without having the power to delude. 

Morris’s art was an honest art, and in this he made, again by 
his example, craftsmanship once again into art; this I take it to 
be his greatest service to his time. 

William Morris was a lover of the earth, a lover of the beauty 
of the earth and a lover of mankind. From such a temperament, 


controlled and guided by desire to express this love, that a fuller 
sense of delight for others might be engendered, sprang his art, 
a tangible and completed product. In him was intellectual power 
and technical power harnessed together, and he used these for 
the good of the world he wished to make better, and to the per- 
sistent use of these forces is due an art comparable only to the 
best of all ages and an influence more lasting and more valuable 
than that of the Italian Renaissance in its fairest days. 

The greater the man the more difficult it becomes to conceive 
of the place he is ordained to fill, and as time goes on it is more 
and more obvious that William Morris was so great that com- 
paratively few have yet been able to place him. He stands as one 
central figure, whose work has enlisted the ablest effort of the 
times to interpret it; few have succeeded in associating his ideas 
of either pattern-drawing, word-painting or life, for while none 
of these were too noble for the sum of present needs, they were 
too extended for the sum of present apprehension. His enterprise 
held to almost every phase of existence — industrial, commercial, 
intellectual, spiritual —and with so firm a grasp that continuous 
harvests of its fruits are ever ready to be gleaned. Life has 
been made more comprehensive through his love of labor, for he 
labored for life’s sake, the gentle influence of his quest for beauty 
has been demonstrated in that labor. His influence upon the 
world of art, using this word art in its general application, has 
been so determined that it could not be exceeded by the example 
he instituted for the world of letters, though he is said to have 
invented a new Style in literature that requires new canons of 
art criticism to be formulated and applied to it. 

Mr. Morris’s art — using the term in its particular and accept- 
able sense, involving decorative work and literary work and, in 
fact, all else he did—was eminently sociological; an art meant 
to be of the people, by the people and for thé people; a live art, 
full of power, vigor and usefulness first; full of justice and truth 
next, and, last, a perfected art, full of beauty, concord, rhythm. 

It may be that some of his biographers would change the 
order of this enumeration of qualities, choosing to place beauty 
first, but, underlying the beauty Morris strove for and found, is 
discovered those accumulative forces without which participation 
beauty can not endure. And this was life as he saw it and 
lived it. 

At first meeting him, his vigorous usefulness it was that 
impressed me, and then his candor and earnestness, all leading up 
to his unwavering love and understanding of the science of 
beauty. It would appear that it was in this relativity, his ardent 
desire to serve his fellow man became a practical religion — hence 
his socialism. Theory could not satisfy his longings; “the idle 
singer of an empty day” became a stirring, forceful worker of 
days that were all too short and evanescent. He toiled for the 
people, not for the sake of doing things, but for the sake of the 
effect the things he did might have upon the times; he toiled for 
a betterment of existence. He saw about him a great hungering 
in the people for a good, true, honest art, though the people them- 
selves knew not their own ailment; he saw them about him 
sicken and die, and they themselves thought they lived. He saw 
them, “the dead alive.” 

In verse-writing he found the poet’s personal solace, but that 
could not reach the people. In prose he found greater freedom, 
the field was broader, and yet not a broad enough one in which 
his splendid energies could find full sway. So he made things 
as he felt they should be made, as the fullest extent of good 
service to the needs of the times. 

William Morris saw that the problem of life does not mean 
freedom from labor, but freedom through labor. That man’s 
pleasure in labor is measured by his opportunity to make things 
for use more or less beautiful, according to his capacity; for a 
man finds no pleasure to labor at making things ugly, as he is 
too often circumstanced to do under the present order of com- 
mercialistic traffic. He would have it that labor is life and not 
merely a means of living, and that beautifying the earth with 
the good and the useful combined typified man’s pleasure in life. 

He used beauty as a means to this great end and aim — man’s 
happiness in work-~- that environment might encourage the wor- 
ship of the real life, which is God. 

The result of Mr. Morris’s efforts has been to bring back, in 
some degree, into the schools of design, and from thence into 
the people’s consciousness, the truth and beauty in like manner 
to the scope of the medieval workmen, thereby displacing the 
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maudlin imitations and impressing mixtures of the eighteenth 
century and the crude, meaningless conglomerate of the main 
part of the century just passed away. 

In this he set things right for a new impetus, on this conti- 
nent and his own, which has proved to be nothing less than revo- 
lutionary. He substituted for the pageant colorings of the middle 
ages more subtle arrangements of those same colorings suited to 
the pastoral characteristics of English-speaking people. Instead 
of the warlike, he implied the peaceful; instead of the grotesque 
and unlovely, he declared for beauty; instead of the spiritless 
and inanimate, he gloried in live, free emanation, in agreement 
with nature, the nature he loved; he saw no happiness for those 
who produced bad art, useless art, which is really not art at all, or 
for those who existed by its production or in company with it, 
any more than he found beauty, or content, or service, in the art 
itself. His philosophy of the relation of art to practical life 
sounded a new note in the history of the world, and its reverber- 
ations are melodious, clear, strong and persistent. His poetry is 
placed beside that of Homer and Chaucer and Browning, to 
his distinct advantage, and none before him have so excelled 
in the telling of tales. Yet his poetry and well-told tales might 
be swept away, or might never have been—and the world 
have but little lost, from his fertile yield, compared with all that 
would still remain. And on the other side his work as a 
designer or decorator —and he was the greatest of these the 
world has ever known — might have never been, and yet Morris 
and his work would have stirred the world — his art and influence 
would be as distinctive and great and far-reaching through his 
ideas of life. 

It is in the province of others, better qualified for the duty, to 
place Morris’s literature in the forefront of his accomplishments ; 
I shall never question their right—that were presumption on 
my part—but that I know the aim, in his own words, of his 
literature was “to embody dreams in a series of pictures,” I can 
find heart to take these other embodied dreams in these other 
pictures he gave to please our sense of sight and build thereon a 
standard best constructed around his windows, and his hangings, 
and his rugs, his craftsmanship, his application of nature to art, 
that is, his architectural work, and his designs, which I say excel 
all others.* : 

He was not content to study Greek forms, or Persian forms, 
or Gothic forms, or any forms, as the ordinary pattern designer 
or architect does, for the sake of similarity of line, so dwelling on 
the strength of the cold form for what he may give to his own 
work, but he turned to the strength of the peoples, their life, 
their laws, their governments, their methods of manufacture and 
means of production, in fact, their histories, their art, their liter- 
atures, their myths; all of these gave to his patterns their subtlety 
and delicacy which lends to them their unstudied appearance 
withal. 

By this disregard of sources for inspiration, in story-telling, 
painting and craftsmanship, he denationalized his art and made 
it universal. He loved the Gothic and leaned more strongly 
upon its principles, because, no doubt, he saw in it, as we all must, 
that perfect interblending of all that is honest and beautiful and 
useful, and this was no guesswork with him, for he was an 
architect. 

The accomplishment of this one man can not be told in one 
short evening; it can not be told in weeks or years, work we 
ever so hard; and in speaking of Morris, it seems always the same 
difficulty is met with: so much more is left unsaid than said, 
and that which is not said is always, to the mind of the speaker, 
exactly what he would wish to say if he thought he could say it 
worthily, and no effort is commensurate when we understand 
what he did in compass and promise. His influence through 
work may be considered a creed in itself, for he made work noble 
when it was looked upon as degrading. His influence in his home 
set burning a holy flame of devotional love from the time of his 
building his shrine —the Red house —to the day of the harvest- 
ing, when love led him home. His influence among his fellow 
workers was to stimulate to constantly better achievement, and 
for them and for us all he sought out that art he knew should 
exist — his cultured and poetic consciousness so convinced him 
that it did exist —and he sought it out. 

He found it not with his own people or in his own time — his 


*A finely drawn analysis of Mr. Morris’ motifs and patterns is here 
omitted.— EpiTor. 


people were enslaved—his time out of joint. Wherever he 
looked he found the same cry, “Art is dead! Art is dead!” 
Then, in the fulness of his great longing, he went to the foun- 
tains of other times and other peoples, and drank; .so deeply did 
he drink that these arts and these peoples and these times became, 
under his masterful and earnest effort, a new art —a new influ- 
ence. 

He went to the Orient for his dyes and methods of making 
carpets, because the best specimens the world had éver seen had 
been made there. He followed along, step by step, past through 
his own Victorian period, back into those times when art was 
free, untrammeled by contract systems and commercial compe- 
tition — when the work of men’s hands bore the loving mark 
upon it of a life bursting with enthusiastic understanding of its 
meaning, its desirableness, its inherent beauty. There he lived, 
drinking, drinking deeply, fervently, because he had found the 
cradle of true art — freedom. Who says Morris was a medieval- 
ist says it to the greatest honor of the man he would deride, for 
in these stages of his investigations he showed his greatest cour- 
age, his greatest zeal. Not to the French period of luxury; not 
to the methylated Italian Renaissance; not to the dead proscribed 
Egyptians did he turn for his cup of joy, but to the pure sources 
of unsophisticated ideals of the primitive crafts did he give his 
untiring energies. Upon these he built, on this foundation he 
strove and won; with a literature pronounced “ full of soft music 
and old, familiar charm”; with an architecture that gave an 
impetus to the righteous revival of the best period England has 
ever known, sending an influence in every land that is compared 
to a beacon light of example — bright and constantly beyond our 
grasp, that it may serve us ever as a guide and inspiration far in 
our advance and constantly moving on. 





RAMBLES IN AND ABOUT FLORENCE.—HER ART 
TREASURES AND THE CAMPANILE. 


BY J. E. O. PRIDMORE, ARCHITECT. 


PECULIARLY happy _ environ- 
A ment —in a broad and fertile 

valley edged by lovely hills clad 
in all the varied foliage which Italy 
proudly boasts — Florence has nature 
to thank for a charm usually lost sight 
of by the hurried tourist seeking out 
her treasures of art. 

To properly appreciate these nat- 
ural beauties one must take the little 
trip up to the mountains on the north, 
where the reason for Florence’s mild 
winters is seen in its sheltered posi- 
tion, especially by the heights where 
Fiesole, the “ Mother City” of Flor- 
ence, keeps watch from the topmost 
summit. A quaint and sleepy Mother 
City this, with its simple little cathe- 
dral and bell tower, but of far greater 
interest are the ruins of its Greek 
theater. Recent excavations show a 
very well preserved auditorium, and 
the outlines of proscenium and stage 
are easily discerned. The tiers of seats 
on one side and at rear are all intact, and in this respect Fiesole’s 
theater is almost as interesting as the arena at Verona, whose 
seating is the best preserved probably of any of these ancient 
playhouses. Indeed, after seeing Verona, the interior of Rome's 
Colosseum, where absolutely no steppings remain, is disappoint- 
ing. A curious thing about many of these ancient playhouses — 
including Verona and Fiesole—is that the top surfaces of all 
stone steppings are countersunk between the joints, to avoid water 
standing upon them. Also the lower rows of steppings are deeper 














and with less rise than those above and behind, showing that the 
ancients studied the sight lines; and that the lower and wider 
seats were reserved for the nobles appears evident. At Fiesole 
one is able to make out a very elaborate plan of columnar treat- 
ment in front of and upon stage, the classic method of stage set- 
ting, and remarkably effective it must have been. 

The orchestra pit and curtain groove are well-marked, the 
aisles for entrance and exit numerous and admirably planned. 
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The stage is placed to the north, thus allowing the sun to 
serve as foot and border lights to the stage. And here, as at 
Taormina and at Pompeii and other of the ruins we still possess 
of classic theaters, the architect has turned to nature for his 
inspiration and his setting, choosing his site in the curving de- 
pression of a hillside, conforming his plan to the natural surface 
of the ground, always taking advantage of grand panoramic back- 
grounds, the use of which has never been so thoroughly appre- 








ROMAN THEATER AT FLORENCE. 


ciated as by these classic builders. To me, Fiesole’s Greek theater 
is of far greater interest than the celebrated group of medieval 
buildings (the Campanile, etc.) of which Florentines unduly 
boast. 

Then, if one will see Florence from the Boboli Gardens on 
the south, a splendid conception will be had of the city’s plan. 
These Boboli, the queen of all the world’s great gardens — for not 
even Versailles, with the wealth of historic interest centering in 
its stately groves and wondrous statues, nor even Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s ’ that combination of man’s wealth and wisdom 


“ 


3iltmore,” 
with nature’s most romantic setting — neither of these can com- 
pare with the exquisite vistas, the magnificent embankments, the 
grand sweeping lines of the Boboli Gardens. Nearest to them in 
grandeur are the Pincian Gardens, in Rome, which; although less 
extensive, have an advantage in their more tropical foliage. 

But, as the birthplace of M. Angelo, of Duomo and of Galileo, 
Florence is famous in art, in literature and in science. The 
houses are still preserved where these great men lived. Dante 
was born in a tall, narrow brick building upon a street barely ten 
feet wide, where the heavily projecting cornices almost meet 
above, to shut out the already stinted light. 

The massive square but plain four-story building which was 
M. Angelo’s home stands upon a corner and is now conserved as 
a museum in memory of the great master. And in the unpreten- 
tious, almost barnlike interior of the church of S. Croce you may 
see the tombs of these great men. 

Here they rest between the rough brick columns and under 
a common timber roof. It is solemn and peaceful, or was until 
an unthinking Englishman with too much money spent it in a new 
west front, which is a nightmare of black and white stripes; it 
not only emulates but outdoes Giotto and his campanile, of which 
more anon. 

Florence is par excellence a storehouse of great paintings 
and sculptures, and her Giotto. and Ghirlandaio frescoes are 
world-famed. But in architecture she ‘disappoints, because she 
has nothing of artistic merit to compare with her treasures of the 
allied arts, contained in her four great galleries, the Pitti and 
Uffizi Palaces, Academy of Fine Arts and National Museum. 
In sculpture her Venus de Medici, that masterpiece of an un- 
known Greek artist, supposed, however, to be a study from the 
Capitoline Venus now in Rome, is undoubtedly first, as an 
embodiment of feminine grace and beauty, among all the world’s 
famous statues of the Goddess of Charms. At the Louvre, in 
Paris, you may see the Milo Venus, which is usually classed with 
the Medici; but for comparison’s sake the next time you are in 
Paris be sure and visit the grand hall of statuary in the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, where one may see grouped together casts of 
the half-dozen celebrated statues of Venus bequeathed to us by 
old Greece. 


It was most interesting to find all these grand ladies in com- 
pany after having run across them separately in the Italian cities. 
Romme’s pride, the Capitoline Venus, so big and statuesque the 
Milo looks puny beside her. This same Venus de Milo, by the 
way, which an unappreciative American critic has described as 
“coarse and misshapen, as if by the overeating of carrots.” An 
absurd libel of course, and yet when comparison was possible 
between this superb beauty and the finer more patrician type of 
the Medici, it leaves the Venus de Medici of Florence supreme 
over all. 

Of the same exquisite type are the Calipygean Venus of 
Naples, and the Kneeling Venus. But to return to Florence and 
her masterpicecs in the Tribuna of the Uffizi Gallery — for besides 
the Medici, there are here contained the Greek Wrestlers, the 
Dancing Faun, the Knife Sharpencr and the Apollino; I should 
say that no cne room in the galleries of Europe contains treas- 
ures to equal these. In medieval sculpture there is M. Angelo’s 
David, criticized as having too large a head, while the great 
master’s Moses in Rome is said to be deficient in that part of the 
anatomy (I suppose even M. Angelo could not discover a happy 
medium to suit all). The Tombs of the Medici, one of M. 
Angelo’s masterpicces; the glorius sculptures of Giovanni of 
Bologna, his Mercury, Venus, and Rape of the Sabines, and 
Sansovino’s wonderful statue of Bacchus. Although all the 
great masters have essayed this subject, Sansovino’s sculpture 
remains the grandest of all, infinitely superior to the mediocre 
Bacchus of M. Angelo, which stands in the same gallery in Flor- 
ence. 

And what riches Florence boasts in her paintings. Besides 
the multitude of Peruginos, Ghirlandhaios and Fra Angelicos; to 
single out Botticelli’s “ Primavera,” that wonderful departure, 
the herald of soft coloring and graceful lines, and not far 
removed from the fascination of the modern French school. 

Then there are the Titian and Raphael masterpieces, the for- 

















TOMB OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 


mer with “La Bella,” “ Magdalen” and “ Flora,” and “ Philip IT. 
of Spain,” and Raphael with the “ Madonna del Granducca,” in 
beauty of expression far superior to the Vatican’s much-vaunted 
other Madonna of Raphael, the “ Foligno.” In fresco painting the 
grand works of Giotto in S. Croce, which stand perhaps without 
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an equal in’ some respects —of course excepting M. Angelo’s 
“Last Judgment” and Raphael’s “Stanza,” in the Vatican at 
Rome. When one contemplates these and other of the great 
artistic treasures and then turns to Florence for her architecture, 
expectation is sure to be disappointed. The interest which at- 
taches to her celebrated triumvirate—the Campanile, Duomo 
and Baptistry — is an interest born of curiosity rather than admi- 
ration. 





REINFORCED CONCRETE AS A FIRE-PROOFING 
MATERIAL. 


HERE are few if any materials used in the construction of 
buildings which have had as rapid development as _fire- 
} proofing or whose effect upon design has been as far-reach- 
ing. The modern fireproof building, with its steel frame, which 
has enabled it to rise to heights which but a few years ago would 
not have been considered feasible, has been the product of men 
who are still young in their profession, and what they may yet 
accomplish in the development of this monument of modern 
ingenuity can only be surmised. 

One of the two principal features ——- into these great 
building enterprises is the structural steel, which makes it possi- 
ble to carry the great loads of the many stories with economy of 
space. The other feature is the fireproof protection of this steel, 
without which it would be too dangerous to erect such high 
structures. After the application of structural steel in the form 
of skeleton construction for buildings, the need for fireproofing 
became so great as to stimulate a rapid development of this fea- 
ture of building. It was soon found to be so practical and of 
such great value that it is applied now to buildings of all condi- 
tions, heights and classifications. The cost of this construction 
has been so reduced in its development, and its excellency and 
thoroughness so improved that the present owner does not con- 
template a building of any pretensions without attempting to 
supply the small additional investment necessary to make it fire- 
proof. 

Concrete in many forms has been introduced with other ma- 
terials for the purpose of fireproof construction. Although not 
the first material introduced, its development and adoption has 
probably been the most rapid. ‘The excellent quality of concrete 
as a fireproofing material has been thoroughly demonstrated by 
numerous tests made by various interested parties among archi- 
tects and building departments, also by numerous fires occurring 
in buildings in which the material has been used. Notable among 
those tests in the first class were tests made by the New York 
building department in 1897, and which were fully reported in 
technical papers at that time. These tests did much to establish 
confidence in this material. Among tests of actual construction 
is the Iroquois Theater, which so lately has been the scene of 
one of the most disastrous fires in history. This building was 
fireproofed with cinder concrete construction by the Roebling 
Construction Company. There raged in this building as hot a 
fire as it is possible to have where the structure itself is not of 
combustible material. 

The construction of the theater makes it possible to bring 
together on the stage and in the scenic tower great quantities of 
highly combustible scenery and curtains, and it is hardly probable 
that any class of fireproof buildings furnishes an opportunity for 
as hot a fire as does the stage of a theater when stored with the 
necessary equipment for a stupendous spectacular production such 
as “Mr. Bluebeard.” That it was possible to consume this mass 
of oil and scenery without injury to the fireproof construction 
in the fly galleries and dressing-rooms is proof that the material 
is of the highest quality for fire-resisting purposes. 

The first form of concrete construction to be installed was 
the segmental arch, for which stone concrete was used. It was 
sprung from the lower flanges of the beams without the use of 
any reinforcing rods. This .construction, when extended under 
the soffits, left little to be desired from the point of fire resist- 
ance and strength, but its weight and cost are objectionable. 
This form of arch should have 1% inches rise per foot of span 
between the beams with a thickness at crown of not less than 3 
inches. Another type of segmental construction was the use of 
corrugated iron which had been properly curved to form the 
centering. This construction was used quite extensively and is 
found in many of the older fireproof buildings. This form is 
objectionable, as a serious fire would probably expand the corru- 
gated iron so as to affect the strength of the floor, but it consid- 
erably reduces the weight as cinder concrete is introduced. The 
best type of the segmental arch contains embedded rods which 
reinforce the concrete and enable the use of cinder concrete, and 
a reduction of the necessary rise per foot of span; the rise may, 
by the use of rod, be made as small as 1 inch per foot of span and 
insure good results. Cinder concrete forms the best material to 
be used with this type. A strength of 2,000 pounds per square 
foot can be obtained by careful design of the arch and mixture of 
the concrete; care should be taken that a well-known brand of 
portland cement is used or special tests should be made to deter- 
mine its fitness. The sand should be coarse and sharp, free from 
all indications of clay, which material affects the strength of the 
cement. The cinders should be free from powdery ashes. The 
fine, sharp, gritty cinders are not objectionable, but where it 


occurs in considerable quantity it should be considered as acting 
in the same capacity as sand, so the quantity of sand used may 
be reduced and this fine cinder substituted. Either soft or hard 
coal cinders can be used. A very satisfactory mix for ordinary 
purposes is one part, by measure, of cement, three parts of sand 
and six parts cinders. The mixing of this concrete is an impor- 
tant factor and should be given careful inspection. If proper 
attention is given by the architect’s superintendent to seeing that 
the proper quantity of cement is used and that it is properly 
mixed, satisfactory and uniform results will be assured. 





A. I. A. SCHEDULE OF CHARGES. 


REVISED AT CLEVELAND CONVENTION, OCTOBER, 1903. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE OF ARCHITECTS, AND SCHEDULE OF USUAL AND PROPER 
MINIMUM CHARGES. 

The architect’s professional services consist in making the necessary 
preliminary studies, working drawings, specifications, large scale and full 
size details, and in the general direction and supervision of the work, for 
which the minimum charge is five per cent upon the cost of the work. 

lor new buildings, costing less than $10,000, and for furniture, monu- 
ments, decorative and cabinet work, it is usual and proper to charge a 
special fee in excess of the above. 

For alterations and additions to existing buildings, the fee is ten per cent 
upon the cost of the work. 

Consultation fees for professional advice are to be paid in proportion to 
the importance of the questions involved. 

None of the charges above enumerated covers alterations and additions 
to contracts, drawings and specifications, nor professional or legal services 
incidental to negotiations for site, disputed party walls, right of light, 
measurement of work, or failure of contractors. When such services become 
aay. they shall be charged for according to the time and trouble 
involve 

Where heating, ventilating, mechanical, electrical and sanitary problems 
in a building are of such a nature as to require the assistance of a special- 
ist, the owner is to pay for such assistance. Chemical and mechanical tests, 
when required, are to be paid for by the owner. 

Necessary traveling expenses are to be paid by the owner. 

Drawings and specifications, as instruments of service, are the property 
of the architect. 

The architect’s payments are due as his work progresses in the follow- 
ing order: Upon completion of the preliminary sketches, one-fifth of the 
entire fee; upon completion of working drawings and specifications, two- 
fifths; the remaining two-fifths being due from time to time in proportion 
to the amount of work done by the architect in his office and at the building. 

Until an actual estimate is received, the charges are based upon the 
proposed cost of the work, and payments are received as instalments of the 
entire fee, which is based upon the actual cost to the owner of the building 
or other work, when_completed, including all fixtures necessary to render it 
fit for occupation. The architect is entitled to extra compensation for furni- 
ture or other articles purchased under his direction. 

If any material or work used in the construction of the building be 
already upon the ground or come into the owner’s possession without 
expense to him, its value is to be added to the sum actually expended upon 
the building before the architect’s commission is computed. 

In case of the abandonment or suspension of the work, the basis of 
settlement is as follows: Preliminary studies, a fee in accordance with the 
character and magnitude of the work; preliminary studies, working draw- 
ings and specifications, three-fifths of the fee for complete services. 

The supervision of an architect (as distinguished from the continuous 
personal superintendence which may be secured by the employment of a 
clerk of the works) means such inspection by the architect, or his deputy, 
of work in studios and shops, or of a building or other work in process of 
erection, completion or alteration, as he finds necessary to ascertain whether 
it is being executed in conformity with his drawings and specifications or 
directions. He is to act in constructive emergencies, to order necessary 
changes and to define the true intent and meaning of the drawings and 
specifications, and he has &uthority to stop the progress of the work and 
order its removal when not in accordance with them. 

On buildings where the constant services of,a superintendent are required, 
a clerk of the works shall be employed by the architect at the owner’s 
expense. 

As revised at Cleveland convention, October, 1903. 

LENN Brown, Secretary, A. I. A., 
The Octagon, Washington, D. C. 





OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Floor Plans, Iroquois Theater, Chicago. Benj. H. Marshall, 
architect. 

Residence of J. J. Tootle, Joseph, Missouri. Eckel & 
Mann, architects. 

Furniture designed and made by William Morris, accompany- 
ing paper by Joseph Twyman. 

Kansas City Casino, World’s Fair, St. Louis, 1904. Van Brunt 
& Howe, architects, Kansas City. 

California Building, World’s Fair, St. Louis, 1904. Newson & 
Newson, architects, San Francisco. California’s pavilion is a replica 
of “La Rabida,” an old mission building in the southern part of 
the State. The area covered is about 100 by 140 feet. The plans 
show the big, arcaded cloisters, which are a marked characteristic of 
the California mission buildings. Running from either side of this 
towering construction is a lower building, two stories high, with 
an arcade and cloister on each floor. The arcade on the lower 
floor has semi-circular arches, while on the upper a solid entab- 
lature forms square openings in front of the cloister. The 
arcades and cloisters surround the buildings on three sides on 
two floors, supplying a cool promenade 11 feet wide. The plans 
submitted show the arrangement of the two floors of the struc- 
ture. The wings on either side are given up to offices and utility 
rooms, while the central portion on the lower floor has a large 
assembly hall, 48 by 48 feet, lighted from above, and a big exhi- 
bition hall back of this apartment. This hall, which is 48 by 25 
feet, has a big, movable platform at one end, and is intended to 
house the displays which will be maintained by California in its 
State pavilion. On the second floor of the building, above the 
assembly hall, is a roof garden, where California plants will sup- 
ply shade for visitors. The assembly hall runs through two floors 
and is surrounded on the second floor by a gallery, from which 
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the functions to be held in the hall may be viewed by those who 
do not participate. The roof of this hall has a skylight. 

The Missouri State Building, World’s Fair, St. Louis, 1904. 
Estimate of cost: Building proper, $141,600; refrigerating plant, 
$20,000; sculpture, $15,000; electric fountain gushing ice water, 
$3,000; mural decorations, $5,000. ‘“ Roman architecture with an 
American feeling,’ is the way in which Mr. Isaac S. Taylor, 
architect of the Missouri State Building at the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, describes the style of architecture of that struc- 
ture. Missouri’s building consists of three monumental masses 
connected by balconied links; the center mass, dome-crowned 
and towering, and profusely decorated with sculpture. The dome, 
a perfect hemisphere, unembellished by a single rib or molding, 
is to be gilded and crowned by a Winged Victory. A beautiful 
colonnade of coupled Corinthian columns, each couple of col- 
umns crowned with a seated figure, will surround the drum of 
the dome. This construction will surmount the central mass, at 
each corner of which will be a gigantic sculptured group symbol- 
ical of the arts of peace: Music, Literature, Art and Architecture. 
The building is to be 312 feet long and 160 feet wide. It will be 
completely surrounded on two floors by balconies and porches 
which will supply an uninterrupted promenade about the building 
at two levels, one thirty feet above the other, and will furnish a 
view of the Exposition from all sides. As the building stands on 
an elevation behind the Government Building, a spectator on the 
balconies will obtain a fine view of the main picture of the Fair. 
Another similar promenade, 15 feet wide, will surround the dome 
at its base, 130 feet above the Exposition grounds. A monumental 
stairway, 45 feet wide, in four terraced flights, continuing the 
axis of the Government Building, will lead up to .the main 
entrance of the Missouri Building. On either side of this en- 
trance will be large single figures allegorical of Beauty and 
Strength. On the attic of the entrance will be the word “ Mis- 
souri,” flanked by the coat-of-arms of the State—a quartered 
shield supported by two bears, with the motto “Salus Populi 
Suprema Lex Esto.’ The visitor entering the building will find 
himself in a gigantic rotunda 76 by 76 feet, the roof of which 
will be the frescoed soffit of the dome. An electric fountain in 
the center of this rotunda will spurt water artificially cooled, 
which will cool the surrounding spaces to an agreeable temper- 
ature on the hottest day. At a semi-circular desk at one end of 
this rotunda the host of the Missouri Building will be always 
waiting like a clerk in a hotel to welcome the visitor. Passing 
through the rotunda the visitor will reach the Hall of State in a 
wing at the southern side of the building. This auditorium will 
be 50 by 75 feet, exclusive of the rostrum, and 40 feet high, with 
seating accommodations for nearly 1,000 persons. The masses 
which flank the central mass will contain exhibit halls extending 
from floor to ceiling, with an observation gallery surrounding 
them on four sides. These exhibit halls, which contain 5,000 
square feet of floor space, will be top-lighted. The Governor’s 
suite will be on the first floor — the southern rooms, in the west- 
ern connecting link. The western balconied link will, on the 
second floor, contain the commissioners’ rooms, together with a 
comfortable parlor for the use of the commissioners. The eastern 
balconied link will, on the second floor, contain the hospital and 
créche, and retiring room for women, where they may have the 
services of nurses and a matron. On the lower floor every con- 
venience which has been mentioned by any state commission up 
to the present time will be offered the visitors — postoffice, check- 
room, register desk, information bureau, toilet and lavatory con- 
veniences, etc. 

Education Building, World’s Fair, St. Louis, 1904. The Edu- 
cation Building of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition is of the 
Corinthian order of architecture. It is situated to the left of the 
main lagoon, and this and the Electricity Building are the only 
two buildings facing the Grand Basin with the cascades and 
approaches to the terrace crowning the hill on which the Art 
Building stands. While not the largest in area, its position makes 
it one of the most conspicuous buildings in what has been called 
the main picture of the Exposition. Eames & Young, of St. 
Louis, are the architects of the structure. The building fronts 
525 feet on the main thoroughfare of the Exposition. The prin- 
cipal entrances are on the axes of the building, and somewhat 
resemble the well-known form of the triumphal arch. At each 
angle of the building is a pavilion, forming a supplementary 
entrance, and these are connected by a colonnade of monumental 
proportions. The four elevations are similar in character, vary- 
ing only as required to accommodate the design to the irregular 
shape of the ground plan. The interior court follows the general 
outline of the building in form and style, and is laid out in the 
form of a plaisance or garden of a formal type. It is also sug- 
gested that this building, the roof of which is practically on a 
level with the terrace of the Art Building, could be successfully 
utilized as a promenade, with a roof garden and restaurant 
attachment. 

Electricity Building, World’s Fair, St. Louis, 1904. The 
structure was planned by Walker & Kimball, architects, of Bos- 
ton and Omaha, who were chief architects of the Omaha Expo- 
sition. It is located on the main central avenue and forms one 
of the leading elements of the main Exposition picture. It has 
a frontage of 650 feet toward the north and 525 feet toward the 
east, facing the main lagoon. The design is a bold columnated 
treatment of the Corinthian order. The columns are carried well 
down toward the ground, to give height to the facades. The 
latter are well accentuated by elevated pediments and tower 
effects over the four main entrances and at the corners. Over 


the accentuated places, as well as over the twin columns, which 
form a pleasing variation of the treatment of the fagades, oppor- 
tunity for ample sculptural decoration is supplied. The fenes- 
tration is bold and appropriate, giving ample light and substantial 
wall treatment. On two sides of the building are loggias which 
add pleasing effects of light and shadow. There are numerous 
openings on the facades, such as exhibitors always seek in select- 
ing their exhibit space. The plan of the building is simple and 
well treated, showing an effort to supply as much exhibit space 
as is possible with the 292,000 square feet of floor space. The 
exhibit space is compact and symmetrical. An extensive balcony 
sweeps around four sides of the building, supplying 100,000 square 
feet of additional space. A tremendous traveling crane, to be 
used in the installation of the big electrical machinery which is 
to be shown in the building, will run on tracks in the western 
bay. Two big toilet-rooms are to be located in the court of the 
building. The doors of the building are of gigantic dimensions, 
11 by 18 feet. The structure has 176 trusses, the largest span 
being 82 feet in length. One hundred and eighty-five tons of iron 
and steel were used. 

Machinery Building, World’s Fair, St. Louis, 1904. The build- 
ing’s main dimensions are 525 feet by 1,000 feet. It is served by 
a gigantic traveling crane, and by two tracks of railway running 
through the building from east to west. The ground allotted for 
the building is of peculiar shape, namely, a large parallelogram 
with a huge corner piece cut out of the southeast angle. Wid- 
mann, Walsh & Boisselier, of St. Louis, the architects, have fur- 
nished the following statement in regard to the structure: “In 
a building of this immense magnitude, it behooves the designer 
to apply symmetrical treatment whenever feasible, and we have, 
therefore, designed the four facades subservient to this principle. 
In the south front toward the hill, the main entrance shows a 
triple arcade with flanking pavilions in the center. The north 
front of 1,000 feet has an arcade of seven arches as a center fea- 
ture. The two axes of these central features are 160 feet apart, 
and in our ground plan we have formed on each of these axes 
a cross-aisle and nave of eighty feet in width. These two aisles 
are connected by a lower room with lantern light above. The 
east facade shows a comparatively low building centered by two 
gables and smaller entrance feature. The reéntering angle on the 
southwest corner is very interesting in its development. The 
other corner features are each made with a triumphal arch en- 
trance taken from the principal motif, with two of the principal 
pavilions in the line of the facades. As a landmark we have used 
two large towers, raised in the center of the immense main aisle 
of the structure, and immediately back of the large arcade feature 
of the north facade. The towers are safely built upon massive 
piers and form a magnificent corner-turning feature in the general 
complex of exposition buildings, the Machinery Building being 
the end one of the main group. The plan has been arranged with 
special reference to the admission of daylight, which enters, 
through clerestory windows, all the principal aisles. These win- 
dows afford ample ventilation and are intended to be readily 
accessible for opening. The axial measurement of unit in the 
building is 20 feet, and the width of the various aisles are multi- 
ples of this unit, being 40, 60 and 80 feet wide, respectively. The 
main aisles are 65 feet in height, and the secondary aisles 30 feet, 
affording an abundance of clerestory light. The construction of 
the building is of the simplest and least expensive kind, and is to 
be covered on the outer side with staff, with enriched spandrels 
and other ornamental features, and surmounted by occasional 
sculpture groups where desired.” This building houses the 
Exposition power plant, the largest power plant ever shown as an 
exhibit, and just west of it is the boiler-house. The structure 
was erected by the Smith & Eastman Co. The Machinery Build- 
ing will contain exhibits collected by the Department of Machin- 
ery, of which Mr. Thomas Moore is the chief. 

Rhode Island Building, World’s Fair, St. Louis, 1904. All the 
details of the Rhode Island Building are similar in design to por- 
tions of colonial Rhode Island architecture. The main staircase 
will have mahogany rails and posts and old ivory finished post 
balusters, treads and trimmings. To the right of the reception 
hall will be a writing-room, and to the rear of the writing-room 
the women’s parlor, both provided with large, open fireplaces 
with gas logs to burn natural gas, and the mantels are to be 
exact copies of some old colonial mantels. To the left of the hall 
will be the information-room, with space for storage of parcels, 
information desk, long-distance telephone booth and drinking- 
water fountains. To the rear of this room is to be the smoking- 
room, and adjoining it the private office of the commission. The 
second floor will have a state or executive room, 20 by 30 feet, a 
reading-room 16 by 17 feet 6 inches, with a bathroom for each 
two rooms. All rooms on the first and second floors will open 
direct to the porches and balconies through glass sash doors. 
The flat roof is to be covered with canvas and used for a roof 
garden. 

Photogravure Plate: Residence at New York. Grosvenor 
Atterburry, architect. 

PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES. 
Issued only with the Photogravure Edition. 


Hanover Building, New York city. J. B. Barker, architect. 
The following full-page plates are given: The Fagade; Lower 
Stories; Detail of East Front. 

Eldorado Apartment Building, New York. Neville & Bagge, 
architects. The following full-page views are given: View in 
Lobby; Interior View; Entrance Detail; General View. 
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THE J. W. REEDY ELEVATOR CO. 


Passenger and Freight 


ELEVATORS. 


31-33 Tenth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


83 to 91 Illinois Street, 
CHICAGO. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U.S. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 


A necessity in office buildings and hotels, 
write to the sole makers, 


THE NATIONAL) 
WOOD FLOOR CO. 


Manufacturers 








of 


Parquet Floors 
National Hard Finish 
National Wax Polish 


Established 1869 


Big FOUL” route 


CHICAGO 


INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE. 


186 FIFTH AVENUE AND}§ isi 


THE CUTLER M’F’G CO., Rochester, N.Y.) 19 W. 23d STREET, NEW YORK 


PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 
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DOING AT ALL en We do 
IS WORTH - 
DOING WELL.” & sherman st, | /*imters, Embossers bse oe * 
cHicaco. | Blank Book Makers yore Ae 
Telephones ° 
Harrison 4230-4231. Rush Work a 
Specialty. 


. « Observe typography of THIS JOURNAL as a fair specimen of our grade of work . . 
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SOUTHEAST 


THE SCENIC LINE TO 


SOUTH and ! 








Hot Springs, Va., and 
Washington, D. C. 


Via the 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


J. C. TUCKER, G.N. A. 
238 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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UNIQUE MECHANICAL DRAFT PLANT 
FOR ST. LOUIS FAIR USE. 


The mechanical draft feature of the Union 
Electric Light & Power Company’s plant, 
which will be used for lighting the World’s 
Fair grounds at St. Louis, will be an in- 
stallation of unusual interest to engineers. 


The plant is to be equipped with both forced |- 


and induced draft apparatus, which is un- 
usual. A mechanical draft plant usually is 
either of the forced or induced draft type, 
but in this case both will be used. There 
will be twenty-six boilers of seven hundred 
horse-power each, and will be equipped with 
automatic stokers. Fans will be used for 
the forced draft, and the boilers will also 
be operated under induced draft. The 
forced draft fans will be four in number, 
of the full housing type, size one hundred 
and sixty inches. They will be driven by 
10 by 10 vertical engines, direct attached. 
‘Lhe induced draft fans will be two in num- 
ber, of a size quite in keeping with the 
basis upon which the exposition is being 
built, the wheel diameters being so large as 
to be seldom met with in mechanical draft 
engineering. Each of the induced draft 
fans will be of the full housing type, size 
two hundred and thirty inches, and will be 
driven by 9 by 10, double-cylinder, double- 
acting, upright engines, this type being 
selected to secure the maximum power in 
limited space. The Buffalo Forge Company 
is building all the fans and engines for the 
above equipment. 


THE NEW FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 


THE YANTACAW MACHINE PROMISES TO REVO- 
LUTIONIZE THE METHOD OF FIRE-EXTIN- 
GUISHING BUSINESS. 


An illustration of the interest in fire ex- 
tinguishers was furnished recently by a 
large throng of people who gathered to 
witness a test of the Yantacaw Chemical 
Fire Extinguisher. In the throng were 
gentlemen interested practically in the sub- 
ject of extinguishing fire. The test was a 
severe one, and was arranged in compliance 
with the suggestion of a man who has 
devoted his life to fighting fire. Seven or 
eight barrels were arranged in pyramid 
fashion, after being saturated with tar, oil 
and other chemicals to make them flamable. 
These barrels were strongly riveted, and at 





the base a quantity of paper was placed. 
At a given signal a torch was applied, and 
almost quicker than it takes to tell it there 
shot from under and around and out of the 
barrels tongues of flame, increasing in in- 
tensity. It seemed as though no power 
could save the barrels from utter and com- 
plete destruction. 

Within a dozen feet of the barrels there 
was placed a Yantacaw Chemical Fire Ex- 
tinguisher, properly equipped with hose, 
etc., to fight the fire. At another given 
signal the stream was shot right into the 
heart of the flames, the attendant with the 
nozzle moving directly up to the barrels. 
Every movement was carefully watched by 
the onlookers, particularly the experts who 
were there to witness this test of the new 
fire-fighting machine. Watches were drawn 
to time the work of extinguishing the fire. 
With amazing rapidity the flames were, in 
the language of an old fire-fighter made to 
the Press representative who witnessed the 
test and exhibition, “literally eaten up,” 
and in a couple of minutes clouds of black 
smoke took the place of the seething mass 
of flame, and the barrels were rolled over on 
their sides. It seemed after the hose was 
directed to the heart of the blaze the re- 
sponse was immediate. 

The onlookers pronounced the test a very 
severe one and the result very satisfactory. 


A VALUABLE COVERING. 


The production of heat and power, and 
the most economical use of it, is of special 
interest to builders at the present price of 
coal. One method of solution is to be found 
in the covering selected. Of the many kinds 
now on the market probably none are more 
economical or give greater satisfaction than 
Eighty-five Per Cent Magnesia, manufac- 
tured by the Keasbey & Mattison Company 
at their mills in Ambler, Pennsylvania. 

Used in various forms and for all pur- 
poses where a substantial covering is re- 
quired, magnesia seems to meet every test. 
This new article of commerce is absolutely 
fireproof, and, at the same time, has excel- 
lent non-heat-conducting qualities. While 
useful and valuable as a covering for steam 
pipes and boilers, it has a far wider use in 
the line of building lumber, and as such is 
utilized in window frames, doors, parti- 
tions, sheaving, shingles and weatherboard- 
ing. 





Magnesia Building Lumber is composed 
of the natural fibers of magnesium silicate 
carefully felted together through the em- 
ployment of intricate machinery designed 
for the purpose, and these felted fibers then 
thoroughly cemented through an artificially 
created magnesium silicate being crystal- 
lized within, upon and around the natural 
fireproof fibers employed in making the felt. 

The resulting lumber is not only fireproof, 
but waterproof as well. It is so fibrous 
and tough in character that nails can be 
driven through close to the edge without 
splitting, while it can be tongued and 
grooved, planed, milled, shaped or fash- 
ioned in any desirable form. ‘ 

This new material must commend itself 
to all thoughtful architects, constructing en- 
gineers and builders, and the company man- 
ufacturing it have lately issued several neat 
booklets thoroughly describing its nature 
and variety of usefulness. 


At the thirty-third annual convention of 
Associated Master Car and Locomotive 
Painters of the United States and Canada, 
recently held in Boston, Chairman W. O. 
Quest, of Committee on Tests, reports as 
follows concerning Durable Metal Coating: 
Where unbroken from loose under (rust) 
scale, this paint is still elastic enough to 
award it the claim of being “ Durable.” It 
also stood a severe acid test without injury. 
This proves that where the Durable Metal 
Coating is applied to steel frames of sky- 
scrapers, bridges or metalwork it will pre- 
serve it for years against rust. Great care 
should be taken that all rust be eliminated 
before applying the Durable Metal Coating. 
Manufactured by Edward Smith & Co., 45 
Broadway, New York city. 


NORTHERN WISCONSIN RESOURCES, 


Northern Wisconsin offers the finest op- 
portunities for manufacturing and settle- 
ment. Fine grazing lands, hardwood tim- 
ber and splendid soil for the settler; iron 
ore, clay, marl and kaolin for the manu- 
facturer, are awaiting those who seek the 
opportunity. Transportation facilities are 
of the best. Interesting booklets, maps, 
etc., are yours for the asking. H. 
Killen, Land and Industrial Commissioner ; 
James C. Pond, General Passenger Agent, 
Wisconsin Central Railway, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 





National Fire Proofing 





OFFICES 
FRICK BUILDING - 2©= = = -« 
170 BROADWAY - 2 =s= = -« 
NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING - = 
TREMONT BUILDING - - = = 
HARTFORD BUILDING a 






LET US GIVE YOU ESTIMATES 





STANDARD METHODS OF 


HOLLOW AND POROUS TILE 
FIREPROOFING 


We own patents for the Johnson System of Fireproofing. Residences 
and other buildings can be made fireproof without the use of steel. 






(jompany 






PITTSBURGH 

“ NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 

- = BOSTON 
- CHICAGO 
















PIONEER 


FIRE-PROOFING COMPANY 


1515 Marquette Building. 
=== CHICAGO == 


CONTRACTORS FOR FIRE-PROOFING 


OF BUILDINGS 


MANUFACTURERS OF CLAY PRODUCTS 





LOUIS J. MILLET 


(Successor to HEALY 6 MILLET) 


Interior Decorator 


151 MICHIGAN AvVvE., CHICAGO 
Leaded Glass. Glass Mosaic. Frescoing: 
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‘Mr, Archited: REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


Dexter Brothers’ 
English Shingle Stains 


(ae " BECAVSSE they will outwear paint or any other stain. 





og a BECAVSSE they preserve the shingle. 

ee ieee BECAVSE they do not give a painted effect to the shingle. 

2 BECAVSE they do-not change as other stains do. 

fateh e BECAVSE they have no disagreeable odor. 

hee BECAV.SE they are used on the best work from Maine to California. 
si RA BECAVSE they are used by people who want the best of everything. 


Exclusively used onthe shingled country houses of Mr. George Vanderbilt at Biltmore, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, — 
Adirondacks, Hon. Wm, C. Whitney, Westbury; L. I., Mr. Thomas W. Lawson, Egypt, Mass. 


ve ae Manufactured by 


ae | DEXTER BROTHERS COMPANY 


103-105-107 Broad Street 


- H. M. HOOKER CO., Agents BOSTON W. S. HUESTON, Agent 
é 57 W. Randolph Street 24 East 22d Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 





New First: Stasa Through Line 


from Chicago via Dubuque, Waterloo and Albert Lea, Fast 
Vestibule Night train with through-Sleeping Car, Buffet-Library 
Car and Free Reclining Chair Car. Dining Car. Service 
en route. Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting lines. 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., CHICAGO. 











Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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71 & 73 Randolph Street. 


MANUFACTURERS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS 


Builders’ Hardware 


ART METAL-WORK OF ALL KINDS. 
Cooling Rooms. 
Mechanics’ Tools. 


Table and Pocket Cutlery. 











Our selection comprises THE BEST from all the leading 
factories, as well as our own, and: our ‘heavy purchases enable us 
to offer you these goods at prices which can not fail to please. 

We have many specialties which we manufacture and control 
which can not be found anywhere else. 


Orr & Lockett Hardware Co. 


71 & 73 RANDOLPH STREET. 
Telephone, Central 551. 











THE YALE & TOWNE 


Mfg. Co., General Offices: 
9-11-13 Murray St., New York, 











‘Produce the HARDWARE 
OF ORNAMENT (compris- 
ing decorative metal work 
for doors, windows and 
cabinets) in practically all 
schools, and a great variety 
of finishes. Examples can 
be seen in the Exhibit 
Rooms maintained by the 
Company in its General 
and Branch Offices. 


Special Brochures, of technical interest, 
furnished to Architects on request. 





CHICAGO OFFICE: 
No. 131 Wabash Avenue. 
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SAMSON SPOT CORD x 





You can tell ata glance that no other Sash Cord is substituted. - 

is warranted to be of the best cotton stock, smooth == 

finish and perfect braid. ae 
SAMEON CORDAGE WORKS 
BOSTON, MASS. eee 


\ 





Enamel Finis that is made of inferior materiak = — 

will always look cheap and mar 
the beauty of the finest drawing-room. The best materials that - 
can be obtained are used in the manufacture of our 


Structural Enamels 


THEY ALWAYS GIVE SATISFACTION 


EDWARD SMITH é CO. 


Varnish Makers and 
Color Grinders 


45 Broadway, New -York, . ‘ 
59 Market Street, Chicago. : +e 























The 20% Century 
Limited 
The LAKE Sises 


and 


New York CENTRAL 


TWENTY HOUR 


CHICAGO—NEW YORK 
TRAIN 











Lv. Chicago, daily,, 12:30 p. m., Cent. Time 
Ar. New York, daily, 9:30/a.m., East. Time 


A.J. SMITH C. F. DALY 
Gen'l Pass’r and Ticket Agt. Chief ass't Gen’l Pass’r Agt. 
CLEVELAND CHICAGO’ 


City Ticket Office, 180 Clark st. 





Chicago to New York Between Business Hours 


























